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The creation and adoption of the Federal Constitution was 
the work of men of great ability and the ripest political ex- 
perience. It turned what had been a confederation or league 
of States into a Federal State or central government. But this 
central government was not to supersede the government of 
the States. The problem to be solved was therefore, two-fold: 
first, to create a central government; and second to deter- 
mine the relations of this central government to the States. 
For this central government it created a new frame of gov- 
ernment with carefully pane’ powers, and all powers not 
so granted to the central government were reserved to the 
several States. De Tocqueville, the eminent French states- 
man and philosopher said that this plan rested “in truth 
upon a wholly novel theory, which may be considered as a 
great discovery in modern political science.” Previous to this 
time no republics with written constitutions for the govern- 
ment of widely scattered States were in existence. All that 
had been done, both in ancient and modern times in forming, 
moulding or modifying constitutions of government, bore 
little resemblance to the American Constitution. The conven- 
tion, therefore, which framed this constitution had not only 
to create anew, on the most slender basis of pre-existing 
national institutions, a national : geese but they had 
in so doing to respect the fears and jealousies and apparently 
irreconcilable interests of thirteen separate commonwealths, 
to all of whose governments it was necessary to leave a 
sphere of action wide enough to satisfy a deep rooted, local 
sentiment, yet not so wide as to imperil national unity. Well, 
therefore, might Hamilton exclaim :—“The establishment of 
a Constitution in time of profound peace, by the voluntary 
consent of the whole people, is a prodigy, to the completion 
of which I look forward with trembling anxiety.” The pre- 
vailing feeling among the higher statesmen of the Country 
was that the convention was an experiment of doubtful ten- 
dency, but one that must nevertheless be tried. Washington, 
Madison, Jay, Knox, Edmund Randolph have all left upon 
record the evidence of their doubts and their fears, as well 
as of their convictions of the necessity for this last effort in 
favor of the preservation of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 


But they builded better than they knew. The Constitution 
which they framed has not only survived a civil war and al- 
most a:century and a half of time, but has been used as a 
model for the government of republics since created. There 
were then but few republics. To-day there are but few gov- 
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ernments of a different kind. It was created out of bitterness 
and strife in the convention during the four months of its 
debates. The majority never had more than forty-six votes 
and the minority never less than twenty-three. It sat with 
closed doors, which of itself aroused suspicion and gave it 
the nickname of the dark conclave. The Federalists wished 
to send the new plan to the States by the undivided vote of 
Congress. Others wished to send it, if at all, without one 
word of approval. But this they could not do unless the Fed- 
eralists were willing. In the end each party gave up some- 
thing. The Federalists agreed to withhold all words of ap- 
proval. The Anti-Federalists agreed to unanimity in such 
submission. By this action only was the bitterness of the 
convention postponed to the ratification period. 


The history of the framing of the Federal Constitution 
has been well covered and is familiar to nearly all historical 
students, but the complete story of its ratification by the 
States and the various influences which brought it about re- 
mains to be written. I propose to trace briefly the steps lead- 
ing to its ratification by Pennsylvania, the first State to take 
up the question, the influence of the so-called Pennsylvania 
German element as the balance of power, and the part 
played by Northampton County in the ratification by the 
State. To do this understandingly a survey of the then exist- 
ing conditions must first be made. 


Previous to the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
there existed along the eastern coast of the Atlantic thirteen 
colonies, the largest of which had not more than half a mil- 
lion free people, and the total population of which did not 
reach three millions. All owed allegiance to the British 
Crown. Acts of the British Parliament ran then substan- 
tially as they now run in Canada, but practically each colony 
was a self-governing commonwealth left to manage its own 
affairs with scarcely any foreign interference. Each had its 
Scape its own statutes, adding to or modifying the Eng- 
lish common law. 

When the oppressive measures of the British Govern- 
ment roused the colonies, they naturally sought to organize 
their resistance in common. Singly they would have been an 
easy prey, for it was long doubtful whether even in combi- 
nation they could achieve their independence. A congress 
of delegates from nine colonies, held at New York in 1765, 
was followed by another at Philadelphia in 1774, at which 
twelve were represented, which called itself Continental, 
and spoke in the name of “the good people of these colo- 
nies”, the first assertion of a sort of national unity among 
the colonies. The second congress, and the third, which met 
in 1775, and in which thereafter all the colonies were repre- 
sented, was a revolutionary body called into existence by the 
war against the British Mother Country. In 1776 it declared 
the independence of the colonies, and in 1777 it gave itself a 
new legal status by framing the “Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union”, whereby the thirteen States entered 
into a “firm league of friendship” with each other, offensive 
and defensive, while declaring that “each State retains its 
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sovereignty, freedom and independence and every power, 
jurisdiction and right which is not by this Confederation ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States in Congress assem- 
bled”. The Confederation which was not ratified by all the 
States till 1781 was rather a league than a national govern- 
ment, for it possessed no central authority except an assem- 
bly in which every State, the largest and smallest alike, had 
one vote, and this assembly had no jurisdiction over the in- 
dividual citizens. There was no Federal executive, no proper 
Federal judiciary, no means of raising money except by the 
contributions of the States—contributions which they were 
slow to render—no power of compelling the obedience to 
Congress either of States or of individuals. The plan worked 
badly even while the siengele lasted, and after the immediate 
danger from England had been removed by the peace of 
1783 it worked still worse, and was in fact as Washington 
said, “No better than anarchy.” 


Internal difficulties and the contempt with which foreign 
governments treated them, at last produced a feeling that 
some firmer and closer union was needed. Finally Congress 
recommended the States to send delegates to a convention 
which should “revise the Articles of Confederation and re- 
port to Congress and the several Legislatures such altera- 
tions and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in Con- 
gress and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Con- 
stitution adequate to the saipenciee of government and the 
preservation of the Union”. The Convention thus summoned 
met at Philadelphia on the 14th of May, 1787. Among its 
members were found many of the best intellects the United 
States then contained. It consisted of fifty-five delegates, 
thirty-nine of whom signed the Constitution, which it 
drafted. It sat four months and expended upon its work an 
amount of labor and thought commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the task and the splendor of the result. One of its 
first questions was whether its power was limited to a mere 
revision or whether it could propose a new form of govern- 
ment. It boldly decided in favor of the latter. The debates 
were secret, for criticism from without might have imperiled 
a work which seemed repeatedly on the point of breaking 
down, so great were the difficulties encountered from the di- 
vergent sentiments and interests of different parts of the 
Country, as well as of the larger and smaller States. It closed 
its deliberations on September 17th, 1787. 


The difficulties incident to the ratification of the pro- 
posed Constitution were enormous. The old Congress was 
still in existence as the National Government, but it was in 
even lower repute and of less influence than it had been ear- 
lier in the decade, and it confessedly had neither the author- 
ity nor the power to take effective steps for the establish- 
ment of the new form of government. The convention ac- 
cordingly determined to report its proceedings to the old 
Congress, which body was to submit the Constitution to each 
State for acceptance or rejection—the people of each State 
expressing themselves through a convention called for the 
purpose. All questions at issue were now revived in the vig- 
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orous and protracted discussions and contests which took 
place in several of these conventions. Two bitterly opposing 
parties arose, the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists, the 
former favoring the Constitution and the latter rejecting it. 


The conflict opened in Pennsylvania. She was the first of 
the large States to ratify the Constitution, and her prompt 
action greatly influenced the result. Had this action been 
less prompt or less decided, it would have opened the way to 
dissensions and amendments that would in all heegwd 
have caused the rejection of the Constitution, or have sun 
it to the level of the Articles of Confederation. Preceded only 
by Delaware in taking final action on the Constitution, she 
was the first to undertake its consideration. But in order to 
understand the real nature of this conflict it is necessary to 
nee conditions in Pennsylvania as they existed down to 
that time. 


Great Britain having acquired soverei nty over Pennsyl- 
vania by right of discovery and conquest, Charles the Second 
granted to William Penn, on March 4th, 1681, all the terri- 
tory now within the limits of that State, and in the following 
year he visited his province, remaining there almost two 
years. He established a constitution and formulated a code 
of laws which guaranteed civil and religious freedom to 
every inhabitant within the limits of his province. Lands 
were offered for sale in blocks of 5,000 acres for 100 pounds. 
This was at the rate of ten cents an acre, reckoned at the 
present value of money, for the choicest land in the colony. 
Such liberal terms upon which to acquire land, gave a great 
stimulus to emigration, and it was not long before a great 
stream of humanity from the old world began to flow into 
the province and continued to flow with little abatement for 
upwards of three-quarters of a century. About that time the 
German Palatinate had been devastated by religious and 
other wars and its people were looking for some spot on 
earth where they could go and live in peace, freed from their 
cruel oppressors. Penn made several visits to the Palatinate, 
when he pointed to his province in America as the solution 
of their problem. He spoke the German language fluently 
and therefore had no difficulty in cultivating the most in- 
timate personal relations with them. He wanted colonists 
and the Palatines wanted to leave their desolate and ruined 
homes, in the land of their birth. What they most desired 
was peace, civil and religious freedom, and title to their land 
by peaceful means, not by conquest. In order to acquire 
these privileges, these German peasants, not united in one 
nation in their home country, poured streams of their people 
into a British colony more than three thousand miles distant 
across the Atlantic, whose language and government were 
alike strange to them. At the time of the Revolution Franklin 
and others estimated that the Germans in Pennsylvania num- 
bered about one-third of the population, or about 110,000, 
but others estimated it considerably larger. They were 
settled in_the Counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, North- 
ampton, Chester, Berks, York, Lancaster, Dauphin and 
Cumberland. In 1752 when Northampton County was cre- 
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ated it had a population of about 6,000, of which 600 were 
Scotch-Irish and the remainder were Germans. The prov- 
ince had three classes of inhabitants—the Quakers, the 
Scotch-Irish, and the Germans. The Quakers were by na- 
ture and religion peaceful. They were living under a Pro- 
prietary rule which was practically controlled by them- 
selves. The Scotch-Irish were so well satisfied as to be little 
tempted until the issue of liberty was clearly defined, when 
they stood shoulder to shoulder with the Germans. The 
Germans came to find a home and found it. With this home 
they were accorded a quite full measure of freedom, which 
brought with it a large degree of happiness, and a corres- 
pondingly kind feeling for their Quaker neighbors and rul- 
ers. If they had been given proper popular representation in 
the governing body, their attitude might have been different. 
But when the issue in 1776 was suddenly enlarged into a 
broad demand for final separation from Great Britain, and 
the creation of a Republic, all their traditional love of free- 
dom was fully aroused. Bancroft, the historian, says of 
them:—“The Germans who constituted a large portion of 
oes opulation of Pennsylvania were all on the side of 
reedom.” 


Under the proprietary rule they were practically without 
representation in the General Assembly, and without voice 
in the government. The qualifications for office were con- 
fined to natural born subjects of England, or persons natur- 
alized in England, or in the province, who were twenty-one 
years old and freeholders owning property and resident 
there for at least two years. The delegates to the Colonial 
Congress were selected by the General Assembly. With the 
Germans disfranchised the tories controlled the govern- 
ment. Peaceful efforts in the Assembly to enfranchise the 
Germans by repealing the naturalization laws and oath of 
allegiance to Great Britain had failed and this had to be ac- 
complished by revolution, because their enfranchisement 
would give the friends of liberty and union an overwhelm- 
ing and aggressive majority. This was resolved on, and on 
May 15, 1776, Congress adopted a resolution recommending 
to the Colonies the call of a convention to adopt such gov- 
ernment as shall in the opinion of the representatives of the 
hes best tend to the happiness and safety of the people. 

n consequence of this resolution a number of gentlemen 
met at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, on June 18, 1776, hav- 
ing been appointed by committees of safety of the various 
counties, and issued an address fixing July 8th as the day for 
election of deputies, who met in convention on July 15th, 
1776, and adopted the Constitution of 1776; without its being 
submitted to the people. The adoption of this Constitution 
not only enfranchised them but made the Declaration of In- 
dependence possible. The effect of this new order of things 
was felt immediately throughout the Colonies. The proprie- 
tary government with its tory assembly was overthrown, 
and when on July 2, 1776, the Colonial Congress reached a 
vote on the resolution, declaring the Colonies free and inde- 
pendent States, the vote of Pennsylvania was changed from 
that of opposition to a vote cast in its favor. The English 
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people of the Province having been divided, the Germans 
were the potential factors in securing the essential vote of 
oer hea for the Declaration of Independence. The 
English people of the Colony consisted of Quakers and 
Scotch-Irish, who had emigrated from Ulster in Ireland, and 
it was the union of the Ulstermen with the Palatinate stream 
from Germany that brought about the revolution in Pennsy]- 
vania. These are pregnant facts worthy of marked notice in 
the story of Independence, which hitherto have received 
scant attention from historians. 


It has been stated that the convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution had reported its proceedings to the old 
Congress, which body submitted it to the several States for 
ratification. When formally sent out to the people of the 
State it at once became the subject of a violent contest, which 
continued almost to the day when Washington was sworn 
into office. The convention that framed the Federal Consti- 
tution sat in the old State House at Philadelphia, and after 
a stormy session of four months ended its labors on Septem- 
ber 17th, 1787. While these things were taking place in a 
lower room of the State House the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia was in session in a room above, and to it, on the morning 
of September 18th, the Constitution was read. At eleven in 
the morning of that day Benjamin Franklin, more than four 
score years of age, then President of Pennsylvania, fulfilling 
his last “tee public service, was ushered into the Hall of the 
Assembly, followed by his seven colleagues of the conven- 
tion. After expressing in a short address their hope and be- 
lief that the measure recommended by that body would pro- 
duce happy effects to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
as well as to every other of the United States, he presented 
the Constitution and accompanying papers. 


For the next ten days the house confined itself to its usual 
business; but as it had resolved to adjourn sine die on Satur- 
day the twenty-ninth, it was moved, on the morning of the 
last day but one of the session, to refer the acts of the federal 
convention to a convention of the State. This provoked a 
long and bitter debate and resulted in a postponement of the 
question until four in the afternoon. 


At four o’clock the Assembly met with the Speaker and 
every federal member in his place. But all told, they counted 
only forty-four and forty-six was necessary for a quorum. 
Without a quorum the Hone would be forced to adjourn 
with the day for the election of delegates unfixed and the 
manner of choosing delegates unsettled. It was accordingly 
arranged that not one of the nineteen minority should go to 
the afternoon session and none did. After waiting a while 
and no more coming in the Speaker sent out the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to summon the absentees. None would obey and the 
House was forced to adjourn to 9 o’clock Saturday morning. 
When the Speaker had taken the chair on Saturday morning 
a quorum was still lacking and the Sergeant-at-Arms and the 
Assistant Clerk were dispatched to hunt up the absentees and 
summon them to attend. The two officers went first to the 
house of Major Boyd, where some of the members lodged, 
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and where were James M. Calmant, who sat for Franklin, 
and Jacob Miley from Dauphin. They stoutly refused to go. 
The people, however, decided that they should; broke into 
their lodgings, seized them, dragged them through the streets 
to the State House, and thrust them into the Assembly Room, 
with clothes torn and faces white with rage. The quorum 
was now complete and the resolution calling the convention 
to meet at Philadelphia on the day for mS the general 
election in November, was carried by a vote of forty-three to 
nineteen. When this vote was made public the editor of a 
German newspaper at Lancaster pointed with pleasure to 
the fact that twelve Germans were among the majority. The 
two Assemblymen from Northampton—Messrs. Trexler and 
Burkhalter—voted with the majority. 

While these things were happening in the Assembly, the 
minority were busy preparing an address to the people, 
which sixteen of the nineteen signed. The objections of these 
men were ten in number. The new plan was offensive be- 
cause it was too costly; because it was to be a government of 
three branches; because it would ruin State governments or 
reduce them to corporations, because the power of taxation 
was vested in Congress, because liberty of the press was not 
assured, because trial by jury was abolished in civil cases, 
and because the federal judiciary was so formed as to de- 
stroy the judiciary of the States. There ought to have been a 
declaration of rights and provision against a standing army. 
They were at once answered in verse, in squibs, in mock pro- 
tests, in serious and carefully drawn replies. 

The election, however, to which the factions looked for- 
ward with most concern was that of delegates to the conven- 
tion. Four weeks were to come and go before this took place, 
and during these weeks the anti-federalists were all activity. 
A friend was found in the publisher of a newspaper, known 
as the “Independent Gazetteer”, and a champion in the un- 
known author of the letters of “Centinel”. Who “Centinel” 
was is not known, but the letters deserve the same rank in 
the list of papers opposing the Constitution that has been 
given to the “Federalist” in the list of papers supporting the 
Constitution. To strictures such as these a number of replies 
were made by the Federalists, the most notable of which was 
the speech of James Wilson at the State House. 


Election day was the sixth of November, and with it a de- 
cisive victory for the supporters of the Constitution. The 
delegates chosen to the convention met at the State House on 
Wednesday, the twenty-first of November, when sixty of the 
sixty-nine members were present. The sixty who answered 
to their names, made up a body as characteristic of the State 
as has ever been gathered. Scarcely a sect or creed or na- 
tionality in the Commonwealth but had at least one repre- 
sentative on the floor of the convention. Some were Mora- 
vians, some Lutherans, some Episcopalians, some Quakers; 
many were Presbyterians. Some were of German descent. 


Of the proceedings of the convention no full and satisfac- 
tory record is known to exist. For our knowledge of what 
was said and done we are indebted to the summaries of the 
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debates that appeared in the newspapers and the notes of 
members. 


By a vote of forty-six to twenty-three the convention rati- 
fied the Constitution just as it came from the body that 
framed it. Without waiting to sign it, the convention, with all 
the State dignitaries, both civil and military, went in proces- 
sion the following day to the State House and read the ratifi- 
cation to a great gathering of the people. On Saturday, the 
15th of December, the convention adjourned. 


More than half of the votes recorded in favor of ratifica- 
tion came from the German Counties and was the balance of 
power in the convention. At the first meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania German Society, in 1890, Hon. George F. Baer, a for- 
mer president of the Reading Railroad Company and father 
of Mrs. Rolla Knapp of Easton, in a notable address said :— 
“You see it is absolutely true, as the English people of the 
Province were divided in 1776, the Germans were the poten- 
tial factor in securing the essential vote of Pennsylvania for 
the Declaration of Independence.” And at the meeting of 
that Society, in 1892, Dr. W. H. Egle, a well known Pennsyl- 
vania historian, said:—‘“The supremacy in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1789-90 was undoubtedly German, and their 
acknowledged ascendency resulted in its passage in and out 
of the convention.” 


And now the minority published their address and rea- 
sons for dissent. Twenty-one of the twenty-three minority 
signed the address. It is remarkable that these reasons con- 
tain the substance of the ten amendments afterwards added 
to the Constitution. Similarity so marked cannot be acci- 
dental. There is much reason, therefore, to believe that when 
Madison, in 1789, drew up the amendments for the House of 
Representatives he made use of those offered by the minor- 
ity of the convention of Pennsylvania. Another matter of 
historical interest connected with the minority is the fact 
that in the delegation from Berks County was Abraham Lin- 
coln, who voted with the minority from start to finish. He 
belonged to a collateral branch of the original ancestry of 
President Lincoln, who were Quakers and settled in Amity 
Township, Berks County. 


The example of issuing an address to the public, thus set 
by the minority, was quickly followed by individual mem- 
bers of the majority. No sooner did they reach their homes 
than they too made appeals to their constituents under the 
form of reports to County meetings. The earliest of these 
was made at Easton, December 20th, five days after the ad- 
journment of the convention, signed by the four delegates 
from Northampton County. The report was as follows:— 


“Friends and Fellow-citizens of Northampton County: 

The representatives of this County in the late convention 
of this State, think it their duty, as servants of the public, to 
lay before you, their constituents, the result of their deliber- 
ations upon the new Constitution for the United States, sub- 
mitted to their consideration by a resolve of the Legislature 
for calling a State Convention. 
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The debates at large we have reason to expect will be 
published, wherein those whose inclination may lead them 
to it, will find a detail of all the arguments made use of either 
for or against the adoption of the Constitution. Our inten- 
tion, therefore, is not to enter fully into an investigation of 
the component parts of it, but only to inform our constitu- 
ents that it has been carefully examined in all its parts; that 
every objection that could be offered to it has been heard 
and attended to; and that upon mature deliberation, two- 
thirds of the whole number of deputies from the city and 
counties of this State, in the name and by the authority of 
the people of this State, fully ratified it, upon the most clear 
conviction: 


1st. That the state of America required a concentration 
and union of the powers of government for all general pur- 
poses of the United States. 


2d. That the Constitution proposed by the late convention 
of the United States, held at Philadelphia, was the best form 
that could be devised and agreed upon. 


3rd. That such a Constitution will enable the representa- 
tives of the different States in the Union to restore the com- 
merce of all the States in general, and this in particular, to 
its former prosperity. 


4th. That by a diminution of taxes upon real estates, ag- 
riculture may be encouraged, and the prices of lands, which 
have of late greatly declined, will be increased to their for- 
mer value. 


5th. That by imposing duties on foreign luxuries, not 
only arts and manufactures will be encouraged in our own 
country; but the public creditors of this State and the United 
States will be rendered secure in their demands, without any 
perceptible burthen on the people. 


6th. That all disputes which might otherwise arise, con- 
cerning territory or jurisdiction, between neighboring States, 
will be settled in the ordinary mode of distributing justice, 
without war or bloodshed. 


7th. That the support of government will be less expen- 
sive than under the present constitutions of the different 
States. 


8th. That all partial laws of any particular State for the 
defeating of contracts between parties, or rendering the com- 
pliance therewith on one part easier than was originally in- 
tended, and fraudulent to the other party, are effectually 
provided against, by a prohibition of paper money and legal 
tender laws; and 


9th. That peace, liberty and safety, the great objects for 
which the late United Colonies, now free independent States, 
expended so much blood and treasure, can only be secured 
peepee an union of interests as this Constitution has pro- 
vided for. 
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In full confidence that our unanimous conviction and 
concurrence in favor of this Constitution will meet the entire 
approbation of our constituents, the freemen and citizens of 
this County, we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 


Their devoted servants, 


JoHN ARNDT, 
STEPHEN BALtiet, 
Jos. HorSFIELD, 
Davin DESHLER. 


Easton, December 20, 1787.” 


On the same day there was a meeting at Easton of sundry 
inhabitants of the County, which took into consideration the 
report made to the people of the County by their deputies to 
the State Convention. Whetcapen it was 


Resolved unanimously, FIRST:—That we highly ap- 

rove of the conduct of our deputies, in asserting to and rat- 

ifying the Constitution of the United States, as proposed by 
the late Federal Convention. 


SECOND :—That the chairman be requested to return 
our hearty thanks to the said deputies for the patriotism, 
public spirit and faithful discharge of their duty as repre- 
sentatives of this County. 


THIRD :—That their report, together with these resolu- 
tions, be transmitted by the chairman to Philadelphia for 
publication. 

Signed by order of the meeting, 


ALEXANDER PATTERSON, Chairman 
ATTEST: 


JAMES PETTIGREW, Secretary. 


A similar meeting held at Carlisle a week later was the 
cause of a serious riot. The celebrants secured a cannon and 
made a great pile of barrels for a bonfire on the public 
square; but no sooner were they assembled than a mob of 
anti-federalists attacked them, drove them from the ground, 
spiked the cannon, burned a copy of the Constitution and 
went off shouting, “Damnation to the forty-six”; long live 
the virtuous twenty-three.” Thus stirred up, the excitement 
spread over all the anti-federal counties. The country be- 
-yond the mountains was wholly in the hands of the anti- 
federalists. Elsewhere the action of the convention was 
heartily approved. At Lancaster the delegates were received 
with bell ringing and discharge of cannon. 


Having given a history of the chief events that led to the 
ratification of the Constitution, it may be interesting to give 
a brief description of the delegates from Northampton 
County. They were John Arndt, Stephen Balliet, Joseph 
Horsfield and David Deshler. At this time Northampton em- 
braced all the land now contained in the Counties of North- 
ampton, Lehigh, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Wayne and Susque- 
hanna and parts of Wyoming, Luzerne, Schuylkill, Bradford 
and Columbia. Most of this territory was then unsettled, out- 
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side of what is now Northampton and Lehigh Counties, and 
from this section the four delegates were chosen. 


John Arndt was born in Bucks County in 1748. His father 
removed to Northampton County in 1760, where he erected 
what was long known as Arndt’s Mill, later Walter’s Mill, on 
the Bushkill, where he spent most of his life. At the outset 
of the war of the Revolution he became one of the leading 
spirits in that struggle. He was captain of a company in 

olonel Baxter’s battalion of Northampton County, of the 
“Flying Camp”, and in the battle of Long Island was 
wounded and taken prisoner. He was soon after exchanged 
and on the 25th of March, 1777 was commissioned as Regis- 
ter-of-Wills, and was an elector at the first Presidential elec- 
tion. In 1796 he was nominated for Congress, but was de- 
feated by ninety votes. He died, at Easton, in May, 1814. It 
is ~~ that as a mineralogist and botanist he held no mean 
rank. 

Stephen Balliet was born in Whitehall Township, now 
Lehigh County. His father, Paul Balliet, was of Huguenot 
ancestry and a native of Alsace, who came to Pennsylvania 
in 1738. His mother was a native of Lorraine. He was 
brought up to mercantile life under his father. During the 
war of the Revolution he commanded one of the battalions 
of Northampton Associators in 1777 and 1778, and was in ac- 
tive service at the battles of Brandywine and Germantown. 
He served as a member of the General Assembly, and in 1797 
he filled the office of Revenue Collector. Colonel Balliet died 
in 1821. 

David Deshler was born at Egypta in the upper part of 
North Whitehall Township, now Lehigh County, in 1734, 
where his father, Adam Deshler, was among the first settlers. 
In 1764 he was a shopkeeper in Allentown, but two years 
later sold out and removed to his grist mills, which he con- 
tinued to operate until almost the close of his life. During 
the Revolutionary War he became Colonel of a Military com- 
pany and was one of the most influential personages in 
Northampton County; acted as Commissioner of Supplies, 
and with his colleague and neighbor, Captain John Arndt of 
Easton, advanced money out of his private means, at a time 
when the public treasury was empty. He died at Catasauqua 
in December, 1796. 


Joseph Horsfield was born at Bethlehem, in 1750. His 
father, Timothy Horsfield, was an early Moravian settler at 
Bethlehem, and quite prominent in the history of that settle- 
ment. Timothy Horsfield married a daughter of William 
Parsons, the founder of Easton. But little is known of the 
son’s early history, save that he was a man of good educa- 
tion and of influence in the community. He was appointed 
by President Washington, in 1792, the first postmaster at 
Bethlehem, which office he held until 1802. He died at Beth- 
lehem in 1834. 

The anti-federalists, however, did not permit the report 
of the delegates from Northampton and the meeting at Eas- 
ton, or the riot at Carlisle to pass unnoticed. In the “Inde- 
pendent Gazetter or Chronicle of Freedom” of January 8th, 
following there appeared, over the signature of “Centinel”, 
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a strong attack on the methods of the supporters of the Con- 
stitution, of which the following is an excerpt: 


“The parasites and tools of power in Northampton 
County ought to take warning from the fate of the Carlisle 
Junto, lest like them, they experience the resentment of an 
injured people. I would advise them not to repeat the im- 
position of a set of fallacious resolutions as the sense of that 
County, when in fact, it was the act of a despicable few, with 
Alexander Paterson at their head, whose achievements at 
Wyoming, as the meaner instrument of unfeeling avarice, 
have rendered infamously notorious; but yet, like the elec- 
tion of a Mr. Sedgwick for the little town of Stockbridge, 
which has been adduced as evidence of the unanimity of the 
western counties of Massachusetts State in favor of the new 
Constitution, when the fact is far otherwise, this act of a few 
individuals will be sounded forth over the continent as a tes- 
timony of the zealous attachment of the County of North- 
ampton to the new Constitution. By such wretched and mo- 
mentary deceptions do these harpies of power endeavor to 

ive the complexion of strength to their cause. To prevent 
the detection of such impositions, to prevent the reflection of 
the rays of light from State to State, which, producing gen- 
eral illumination, would dissipate the mist of deception, and 
thereby prove fatal to the new Constitution, all intercourse 
between the patriots of America is as far as possible cut off; 
whilst on the other hand, the conspirators have the most ex- 
act information, a common concert is everywhere evident; 
they move in unison. There is so much mystery in the con- 
duct of these men, such systematic deception and fraud 
characterizes all their measures, such extraordinary solici- 
tude shown by them to precipitate and surprise the people 
into a blind and implicit adoption of this government, that 
it ought to excite the most alarming apprehensions in the 
minds of all those who think their privileges, property and 
welfare worth securing.” 

This excerpt shows the bitterness which prevailed be- 
tween the supporters and seis of the Constitution. As 
stated the a Sain of the letters signed “Centinel” is 
shrouded in mystery. One of the leading figures in the politi- 
cal history of Pocus at that time was George Bryan, 
who was charged with the authorship of these letters, but his 
son, Samuel Bryan, writing to Governor George Clinton of 
New York, says:—“I flatter myself that in the character of 
Centinel I have been honored with your approbation.” The 
late Paul Leicester Ford is authority for this statement. 


The result of this conflict throughout all of the thirteen 
States was that before the close of the year 1788 the Consti- 
tution was ratified by eleven States; so that it went into 
operation between the States ratifying in 1789. The other 
two, North Carolina and Rhode Island, adopted and ratified 
it in less than two years afterward, the last of which was 
Rhode Island. 

From the commencement of the struggle by the Colonies 
for independence down to the present time Northampton 
County has been intensely patriotic. At the outset its terri- 
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tory extended from the Bucks County line Northward to the 
New York State line and Westward to Berks and Northum- 
berland Counties. It immediately joined with the other 
forces favoring freedom. Its Committee of Safety was 
formed December 21, 1774, and was in constant communica- 
tion with a similar committee in Philadelphia—then the 
first city in the Union in refinement and wealth, and the 
scene of great political events of the utmost import- 
ance to the whole Country. In May, 1775, the County had a 
volunteer force of two thousand men, preparing for duty at 
the front when called for under the direction of the Com- 
mittee. In June, 1775 General Washington was appointed 
commander in chief of the American army, and in July, 1775 
the County adopted the project of equipping a company of 
riflemen. At a meeting of the Committee, on July Sth, 1776, 
it was resolved to form a Flying Camp, constituting part of 
Col. Baxter’s Division, which took part in the battle of Long 
Island. This activity continued to the end of the struggle. It 
joined with the other Counties in framing the Constitution 
of 1776, which emancipated the German citizens of the 
County, and assisted in forcing the vote of Pennsylvania in 
the Continental Congress to favor separation and the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


Easton, located at the confluence of the Delaware and 
Lehigh Rivers, was the County seat of the then vast territory 
within Northampton County. It was then a frontier town 
and the most important town in North-eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. It was convenient of access to both New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and yet safe from attack by British and Indian 
forces. The Colonial Records and Pennsylvania Archives 
show that it was the centre of revolutionary activity in that 
section. News of the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was received here on July 8th and was hailed by 
the citizens by a public demonstration, at the Court House, 
where the immortal document was read to the public. After 
the defeat of the American forces at the battle of the Bran- 
dywine, September 11, 1777, Philadelphia was abandoned by 
them and Easton was chosen by Congress as the place for de- 
positing the public moneys and records and for collecting 
military stores. Here also the boats were collected to trans- 
port Washington’s Army across the Delaware after the battle 
of Trenton, and here lived George Taylor, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Bethlehem, then as now 
located in Northampton County, furnished with Easton, hos- 
pitals for the care of sick and wounded revolutionary sol- 
diers. Allentown, now the County-seat of Lehigh County, 
then a part of Northampton, received the liberty bell, when 
ne American forces were compelled to abandon Philadel- 
phia. 

Probably the greatest cause of opposition to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution was that it did not contain a bill- 
of-rights and failed as contended to adequately protect local 
self-government. It must be admitted that these rights, so 
far as they are consistent with national safety are indispen- 
sible to the long continued existence of a republican govern- 
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ment on a large scale. A republic in a great nation demands 
these separate institutions which imply in different portions 
of the nation some rights and powers with which no other 
portions of the nation can interfere. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that the States of this Union from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific were obliterated today, and that the people of this 
whole country, three thousand miles in extent, with One 
Hundred and Twenty Millions of people, were a consoli- 
dated democracy, “one and indivisible”. No laws would then 
be made, no justice administered, no order maintained, no 
institutions upheld, save in the name and by the authority of 
the nation. What sort of a republic would that be? [f it 
started with the name and semblance, how long would it 
preserve the substance of republican institutions? In order 
to act at all in discharge of the vast duties devolving upon it, 
the government of such a republic, extending over a country 
so enormous, must more and more be made the depositary 
of the irresistible force of the nation; and the theory that the 
will of the government expresses in all cases the will of the 
ruling majority, must soon confer upon it that omnipotent 
power beneath which minorities and individuals have no 
rights. This is no mere speculation. It is the lesson of his- 
tory. Every reflecting man in this country knows that he has 
some civil rights which he does not hold at the will and 

leasure of a majority of the people of the United States. He 
aes that he holds these rights by a tenure which cannot 
be lawfully touched by all the residue of the nation. This is 
republican liberty and without this principle in some form 
of active and secure operation, no valuable republican lib- 
erty is possible in any great democratic country on the face 
of the earth. Fortunately much of this opposition was swept 
away by the adoption of the first ten amendments. The ques- 
tion of local self-government or State rights remains with 
us. As the fathers framed the Constitution the cheeks and 
balances between the National and State governments were 
adequate, but recently there has been a tendency to write 
into that great document a code of police regulations, which 
as said by a Judge of the Supreme Court, “has placed a 
strain on all law’. If persisted in it may undermine the 
whole structure of our Government. 


Gladstone declared that “the American Constitution was 
the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” It had, however, its fore- 
runners. The men who framed it followed the lead of no 
theoretical writer of their own or preceding times. They 
harbored no desire of revolution, no craving after untried 
tat They wrought from the elements which were 
at hand, and shaped them to meet new exigencies, which had 
arisen. The least possible reference was made by them to 
abstract doctrines; they moulded their design by a creative 
power of their own, but nothing was introduced that did not 
already exist or was not a natural development of a well 
known principle. The materials used by the fathers for 
building the American Constitution, were the gifts of the 
ages. 
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